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« The country, to be saved, must have warm advocates and pass nate defenders, which a heav Ys discon- 


«* tented acquiescence never can produce.’ Whata base 
* quthority to say, or to act as if it said, ‘* I will 


and foolish thing it is for any consolidated. body of 
put my trust, not in mine own viftue, but in your 


« patience; [will indulge in effeminacy, in indolence, in corruption; I will give way to all my perverse 
«“ « and vicious humours, because you cannot punish me without the hazard of ruining yourse.ves‘"—— 


Burxe’s W rks, Vol. VII. p. 364. 
385} ————-—____—_—— 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Grants To THE Royat Fami ty. The 
large grants of public money, made by the 
Whig ministry, just at the close of the last 

session of parliament, were, by many per- 
sons, and by myself amongst others, re- 
garded as being totally unnecessary, seeing 
that the allowances to the several branches 
were already so ample. Coronet Woop 
has the merit (a merit that will, ‘ere long, 
be distinguished) of having opposed these 
grants; and, though his opposition proved 
ineffectual for the time, it encourages us to 
hope, that, when the House shall again be 
full, there will be some few members, at 
least, fouad to endeavour to cause a revision 
of this measure, which, I will venture to 
say, has given a greater shock to men’s feel- 
ings than any one that has been adopted for 
many years. But, at any rate, since the 
money has been granted, it must be the 
wish of every good subject to see it judi- 
ciously expended ; to see it, agreeably to 
the declarations of the ministers, employed 
in * supporting the dignity”’ of the several | 
persons, on whem it has been bestowed ; and, 
under the influence of this wish, what must 
have been the public feeling at reading the 
following account, ostentatiovsly published, 
in all the London news-papers, of the 23d 
timo, under the title of “* DUKE OF 
‘“ CLARENCE’S BIRTH DAY?” 
precise, however, I shall, previous to my 
inserting the account, just state, that I copy | 























it from the Courier news-paper of the day | ‘‘ sat at ihe foot of the takle. 





here mentioned. ** The Duke of Cia ' 
«¢ . . . 

r rence’s birth day was celebrated with | ‘ 
é € 


much splendour in Bushy Park, on Thurs- 
day. The grand hall was entirely new 
htied up, with bronze pilasters, and 
Various marble imitations; the ceiling 
very correctly clouded, and.the whole 
iHunmnated with some brilliant patent 
lamps, suspended from a beautiful eagle. ' 
The dining room in the right wing was. 

fitted up in’a modern style, with new 
elegant lamps at the different entrances. ’ 
The pleasure ground was disposed for the 
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occasion, and the servants had new li- 
“ veries. In the morning the Dwkes of 
“© York's and Kent's bands arrived in cara- 
‘* vans; after dressing themselves and din- 
«ing, they went into the pleasure grounds, 
* and played alternately some charming 
“ pieces, The Duke of Kent's played some 
‘¢ of the chorusses and movements from 
Haydn's Oratorio of the CREATION, 
“ arranged, Ly command of his Royal High- 
« ness, for a band of wind instruments. 
‘¢ About five o'clock the Prince of Wales, 
‘¢ the Dukes of York, Kent, Sussex, and 
‘© Cambridge, Colonel Paget, &c. arrived, 
‘* from reviewing THE GERMAN LI- 
‘* GION. After they had dressed for d.n- 
*€ ner, they walked in the pieasure grouncs, 
‘* accompanied by the Lord Chancellor, 
‘© Earl and Covntess of Athlone and daugh- 
‘* ter, Lord Leicester, Baron Hotham aud 
s¢ Lady, Baron Eden, the Attorney General, 
“ Colonels Paget and M‘Mahon, Serjeant 
«© Marshall, and a number of other persons, 
« At seven o'clock the second bell announc- 


. 


” 


7 


. 


‘* ed the dinner, when ‘LITLE PRINCE took 
“ MRS. JORDAN ly the hand, led her 
‘“< into the dining room, and seated her at 
“ the head of the table: The Prince took 
‘© his seat at her right hand and the imke. 
‘* of York at her left; the Duke ot Cam- 
‘* bridge sat next to the Prince, the Duke 
Tobe | “ of Kent nexttothe Duke of York, and 
‘¢ the Lord Chancellor next to his Royal 
| « Highness. The DUKE OF CLARENCE . 


It is hard- 
‘ ly necessary to say the table was su:np- 
‘ tuously covered withevery thing the season 
‘ could aitord. The bands played on the 
‘ Jawn, close to the dining-room window, , 
‘ The populace were permitted to enter the 
‘ pleasure grounds to behold the Royal 
‘ Banquet, while the presence of Messrs. 
< Townshend, Sayers, and Macmanus, , 
‘ preserved the most correct decorum. The 
« Duke’s NUMEROUS FAMILY were 
‘ introduced, and admired by the Priuce, 
‘the Royal Dukes, aud the whole com- 





“ pany; an infant in arms, with a most 
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« beantifal white head of hair, was*brought 
‘** into the dining-room by the nursery maid, 
*© After dinner the Prince gave ** The Duke 
re of Clarence,” which was drank with 
‘‘ three times three. The Duke gave 
* «* The Kine,” which was drank in a si- 
‘ milar manner. A discharge of cannon 
 fronr the lawn followed. “ The Queen 
«and Princesses."—"* The Duke of 


“ «York and the Army.” His Royal 
“© Efighness’s band then struck up fis ce/e- 
> ~~ h ee . . ° 

Crated march,"-———Now, first observing, 


that I do not' mean to give this para- 
eraph ava narrative of real tacts, but mere- 
ly asa publication that I have found in 
the néws-paper above-named, and as a 
statement which I wish to see contradict- 
od Sv erder Of his Royal Highness, the 
Prineé of Wales, or of some of: bis brothers ; 
thuy Observing, and explicitly stating, tuat 
my object is to remove’ the evil impression, 
which such a publication must necessarily 
tend to produce upon the minds of a people, 
who, by the express command af His Majes- 
iy, have read to therm ‘from the pulpit, four 
tries a year, a long exhortation against vice 
andimmerabity, and who nave fresh in their 
minds the large grants of money. recently 
made for the declared putpose of enabling 
the several branches of the Royal Family 
‘* to support’ the dignity of their station ;” 
thus previous'y observing; I would beg leave, 
as a beginning of my céiiténts upon the 
publication before me, to ask the writer of 
it, whet march he means, when he talks of 
the ‘© eelebruded march of the Duke of 
‘' York?" And, I would farther ask him, 
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what necessity there was in a publication of | 


this sort, toremind the people of England of 
the Dukeof York's marches? And why he 
could not have so far got the better of his too 
obvious disposition, as to suffer those ‘ ce/e- 
‘* rated” marches to rest quiet and unallu- 
ded to ?——The representing of the oratorio 
of the CREATION, and arvanged by the 
Duke of Kent, too, apptied to the purpose. 
of ushering in the ‘** NUMEROUS FA- 
‘© MILY of the Duke of Clatencé ;" the 
thus representing the Duke of Kent as em- 


ployed in ati aet, whereby the procreation of 


a brood of illegitimate children is put in 
comparison with the great work of the Al- 


nrighty, ts, in this writer, an act of the most | 


insidions disloyalty, and of blasphemy the 
nrost daring. We all know, that the Duke 


of Clarence 4s not tharried, and that, there- ' 


fore, it he had children, those children must 
be bastards, and that the father nust be guilty 


of acrimeé, in the eye of the law as well as: 


of religion, and that-he woald exhibit a stri-’ 
king example of that vice and immorality, 








which his royal father’s proclamation, so re- 
gularly read to us by our pastors, commands 
us to shun and to abhor, and enjoins Upon the 
magistrates to mark out and te punish where- 
ever they shall find them exi-teng-among us, 
While we hear this command so often re- 
peated to us, and know that, from the form 
in which it is conveyed, it comes insmediate- 
ly from His Majesty’s mind and conscience, 
can we possibly suppose, that he would wink 
at acts, in his own family, stich as afe des- 
cribed by this writer? And when to this 
consideration we ad@ thé many others that 
present themselves upon the subject, can we 
hesitate in declaring, that to represent the 
Duke of Clarence as having a ‘* numerous 
‘¢ tumily of children” is foally to skander his 
Royal. Highness, and that, further to repre- 
sent him as ostentatious/y, exhibiting this 
‘* nunserous family” im public, and. in the 
immediate presence of alt his royal brothers 
and of the Lord Chancellor ef England, aud 
other of the nobles, is to accuse him of a 
gratuitous and wanton insult against the laws, 
the manners, and the morals of the country. 
——TLhis representation and accusation I 
mustand Ido, therefore; consider as false ; 
and, I am contirmed in this my opinjon, when 
| hear the same writer assert, that the Pitice 


of Wales took Mother Jordan by the hand, 


and, in the presence of a Countess, a Coun- 
ess's daughter, anda Baroness, seated her at 
the head of the table; taking his place upon 
her right hand, his royal brothers arranging 
themselves, according to their rank, on both 
sides of the table, the post of honvur being 
nearest Mother Jordan, who, the Jast time 
I saw ‘her, cost me eighteen-pence in her 
character of Nell Jobson.!——This part ot 
the account proves the falsehood of the whole. 
Bat, though, amongst persons, whe are at 
all acquainted with the characters of the il- 
lustrious petsonages, Whoare, by this wri- 
ter, representéd as having been_actors in the 
scene, there can be no doubt that the whole 
of the representation is false, more especi.:l- 
ly when we take into view the. pious and 
streniously-enforced precepts of the royal 
father’s proclamation; yet, amongst that 
part of His. Majesty's subjects, who know 
nothing of the manners of the great, except 


what they learn through the channel of the 


newspapers, doubts upen the subject may 
prevail; nay, such, persons’ may defeve the 
répresentation of the Courtga, particularly 
as it has been given, and in nearly the same 
words,"soo, by all the other newspapers ; and, 
therefore, being fully convineed,. that the 
representation: must. produce, in whatevet 
degree it is believed, 2n impression extreme 
ly injurious to the characters of the partes 
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named; not less! injurious to the manners and 
mor: ils of the peop le ; and, eventually, gre. i{- 
, dangerous tothe stability of the thro: Ie, 
iT this pia ih reason, thatthe most v irteous 
pi of the people, that part of them in 
whose minds truth anc nd justice are predomi - 
pant, that part of then on whom alone re- 
jiance could safely b e ph: nced, would toifalli- 
biy be the most disgus ted, and the most a:ie- 
nated by the belief of such a representation ; 
eing fully convinced of these important 
tras, ~ venture to beseech the roval 
parties, Whose names have been so un- 
rrantubly br ght betore the public, in 
the above-cited publication, to cause a for- 
inal  Conerae on thereof to be publ: ckly 
made: | venture to bese®h them to reflect 
on the fatal consequences, which have uni- 
formly ensued, and especially in recent in- 
sices, from proceedings such as are de- 
ved in this pe nm, and to remem- 
ber, that to be blameless, as they, 
doubtless, are, in this andin all other cases 
of the kind, is not enough, unless they are 
also thought to be blameless; I venture to 
beseech them well to weigh the words of 
my motto, taken from the writings of one 
ofthe wisest of men, and to consider, \ vhe- 
ther, though the above-cited publication is 
a tisstie of falsehoods, their permitting it to 
remain uncontradicted may not expose thera, 
amongst the uninformed part of the ps ‘ople, 
to the imputation of acting upon a principle 
stich as that’in my mottoedescribed : I ven- 
ture to béseech them, above all things, to 
reflect upon what must be the natural and 
ita ble effect produced in the minds of 
the Ae if they were once to believe 
that any portion of the etants made out of 
the taxes, in times ike the ‘present, was 
expe ended upon objects such as those descri- 
bed in this poisonotis pub lication; and, 
he sly, per have, in proportion to my means 
‘my capacity, done as mach as any pri- 
venti ever did in support of the 
tirane and the reputation of the royal fa- 
mily, Lhe ype it will not be t hought presump- 
tuous, that l now make them a tender of 
hy pages and my pen, for the ptirpose of 
n king and promulgating that contradiction, 
Me vich every truly loyal subject is soanxivasly 
esirous to see, 
ik NioctsM.——It will _be recollected, 
eA page 161 of the present volume, 
7 . oa ae n, in speaking of the conduct 
vs bi Sade as Whig nimistry,” relative 
Whig Brees, 8, to say, ” chat I disliked the 
pi inciple (supposing it, for argument’s 
we still to have been live) having ob 
, Tved, that ail those médsures which 
“ve proved greatly and permanently 
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** disgraceful to England, originated with 
** the pretenders to exclusive patrioti-m, 
cc t} 


who . ca = ney selves Whi 5 eA 
commentator upon this passage appeared in 
page 030) ; and anothe r, taking courage 
trom my silence, has made his appearance 
in the present sheet.-——-Both these writers 
seein to be perfectly willing to give mp the 
pretenders to Whiggism, as the basest of 
apostates ;. but neither of them attempts to 
prove, that any real Whigs (according to 
their notion of the import of the tern) have 
ever existed. They maintain the th eory 
of Whiggism, but have no scruple to give up 
the practice With such conc ‘ding op- 
ponents it is dificult to know what to do, 
They slip trom one’s fingers like an eel ; 
aud there is no answering them otherwise 
than by repeating and backing one’s own 
assertions, ——T O th e Whigs we do not owe 
either the Bitl z fi pig: ‘that other great 
security for libe Ret ‘of Hateas Cur- 
pus; but, we owe pa em the trequent vi- 
olation of both. We owe to them (as 1s ob- 
served by a corre spo udent, whose Jetter I 
cannot publish) the 8 ptennial Law; the 
ErciveLau's and the recent attempt at exten- 
ding them to private houses ; the Gernmyani- 
zed system of keeping np a standing army in 
time of peace; the constant and uniform = re- 
jection of pension and place bills ; the pri- 
mary inercase of ihe ciwil-list; the Walpotian 
system of tn huence and ¢ corruption ; the sul- 
len and sulky rejection of va: rious propositions 
Jor inguary into their mal-admimstration ; 
tlie introductug of foreign troops into» the 
kingdom ; and, if we owe to them the Re- 
volution of 1688, we owe it to their love of 
power, and to the same. passion 1 them we 
owe that terrible evif, that more than a ba- 
lance against all the good they ever pretended 
to-wish to Prod: ice; We owe to them the 
origin and the maintenance of the Na‘ional 
Debt, since the creation of which no House 
of Commons has ever refus.d to y ote what- 
ever sums of money any wmninister has theucht 
proper to demand. ——Was | ng sht in $a ing, 
thatto the Whigs we owe all the measures 
th, att have proved greatly aod per: nanently 
injuriots and ey Sake to Erighnd? Had 
fieason, or had I fot, to dislike thé princ« 
ple of Wi higzism, which principle, fis evin- 
ced in their ections, is an adhe foneeta place 
and power, thongh at the expetice of al 
their totes! fons <The cottyspordent,; in 
the present sheet, tells me, that the min 
priitiple of the Wh gs is, that d Jealousy 
gon i alwe ys exist yu ath respcct to tie Dolver 
of the crown, and that endeavours should 
constantly te madé to check that power. 
Whethdér he meanz to include the members 
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of the Whic Club, who are aiso iiembers 
of the present administration; whether he 
means to include these gentlemen in his 
description of apostates, I cannot pretend to 
say; but, if he does not, let me ask him, 
whether he thinks the operation of this main 
principle of Whiggism has been very visible 
in the abandening of the measure relative to 
a Military Council; in the declaration of 
Mr. Fox respecting é/e restoration af Hano- 
ver as @ sine-gua-non of peace; in the exr- 
emplion of fis Majesty's funded property 
from the Licome Jax; or, in the recent grants 
to the Royal Family, notwithstanding the 
CLISCONC of those Junds ? And, if he does 
mean to include them in his description of 
apostate Whigs, I would beg leave to ask 
him, whether, after their twenty years of 
vehement professions, the people will ever 
be foolish enough again to put their trust in 
the professions of any man upon earth, who 
shall call himself a Whig ? As I can go 
no further without an answer upon these 
points, Ishall here take leave of the sub- 
ject, tor the present, with a remark that 
will, I should think, give these correspon- 
dents an opportunity of coming to a mutual 
explanation My former correspondent 
(pray look at page 240) asks me, ‘‘ Are the 
‘* principles, Sir, that produced the great 
‘* and glorious revolution, and placed upon 
‘* the throne of the realms OUR PRESENT 
‘« aliustrious and lteloved Monarch, as the 
‘« guardian of his people's rights and liler- 
ties, principles to be combatted Ly wou ?” 
This is to say: Whig principles produced 
the revolution, the revolution placed the 
present king upon the throne; therefore, 
Whig principles caused the present king to 
-be king; and, of course, if I persist in ex- 
pressing my dislike of Whig principles, I 
express my dislike of the present king! 
Adinirable logician! Candid, and, above 
ajl things, man/y disputant! But, let us 
hear what the otier Whig, in the present 
sheet, says about the “present king.” He 
asserts, with no less boldness than his bro- 
ther Whig makes his assertions, that ‘ the 
** present reign has been a reign of To- 
‘* ryism ;* so that, if both speak truth, the 
Whig principles that produced the glorious 
revolution that placed the present king upon 
the throtie, have been productive of nothing 
but Toryism, and that this Toryism has been 
* the guardian of the people's rights and 
“* libertigs!" The Whig in the present 
sheet calls upon me, in a manner somewhat 
triumphant, to answer his brother Whig’s 
observations ; but, surely any further an- 
swer, On my part, may be well dispensed 
with, vatil the gentlemen have been able to 








reconcile (ieir own assertions as to the pre- 
sent reign ; yet | am aware, that the inielli- 
geut reader will have already perceived, that 
the ditierence ts €asil) accounted for by 
merely supposing, that the former corre- 
spondent is a Whig in piace, and the latter a 
Whig oul of place—The object of the 
remarks first offered upon this subject, was, 
to expose the folly of those, who, thoneh 
very good men, and, in every other case, 
very sensible men, suffered themselves to be 


cajoled and deluded by the hypocritical use 





of a catch-word; a word which [hope to 
see scouted out of conversation, and con- 
signed to the works of those writers, who 
may hereafter moralize upon the political im- 
positions practised upon mankind. 
Navrionat Depr. In the pr sent 
sheet; will be found a letter, signed Lecius, 
upon this subject. 
the “* flayrant injustice” of my proposition 
for disloading ourselves’ ot this unbearable 
burden, without, however, making any at- 
tempt to confule any one of the arouments, 
by which the justice of that proposition was, 
in the preceding volume, under the tide of 
‘* Fave or THe Funps,” endeavoured to be 
maintained -—- He asks, what good | pro- 
pose by the annibilation of the debt ; and 
this T Jook upon as rather hard, after I have 
so repeatedly described the evi/s inseparable 
from the debt’s existence. He proceeds on 
to show what embarrassments would arise 
inthe money market, if the whole of the 
principal were paid off at once; but, he 
must do this out of mere sport; for, I have 
had in view the destruction of that vile 
thing called the money market; and, never, 
in all I have written upon the subject, did 
an idea escape so full of absurdity, as that 
the principal could possibly be pard off_— 
This writer (and I thankghim for it) has 
exposed the folly of regarding the national 
debt as a source of revenue; but, does he 
not, in some measure, fall into the folly ex- 
posed, by arguing, that the debt is become 
necessary to the support of charitable institu- 
tions ? His close is admirable. His ex- 
position of the shocking absurdity of seizing 
a part of every man's real property, in order 
to liquidate the debt, is perfect in all its 
parts; and, without disparagement to the 
Edinburgh Review, it very far surpasses 
the remarks, made in that work, upon the 
Speecu, which was intendes to be spoken, 
and which was really published, by the 
Bishop of Landeff. The profundity ot this 
part of his letter compensates for the banker- 
like notions of the former part, and fixes 
the writer, in my opinion, asa man who 
ought to have answered my arguments |* 











He begins by talking of 
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64 
support of the justice of ceasing. to pay in- 
terest upon the debt, supposing such a mea- 
sure 
the nation. ——This gentleman, like all the 
others, who have taken the same side, avoids 
asserting, that we are alle to go on in our 
present way. He leaves the subject, as to 
that point, where he finds it. He seems to 
rest upon a hope not very strong, and the 
grounds of which are not clearly conceived 
ig his own mind. Sol, for my part, can- 
notrest. Whatever justice there may be in 
throwing the lLurden upon posterity, the 


o 


impolicy of it is, in my opinion, certain and 
evident. I wish to see, with my own eyes, 
the way clear for posterity ; nor can [ bring 
my mind to draw one moment's consolation 
from any thing to arise out of the chapter of 
-eeidents. Py the annihilation of her debt, 
England would, Iam fully persuaded, te 
enabled to laugh at her enemies, however 
numerous and however mighty ; and, until 
i am convinced of the contrary, I shall con- 
tue to wish for that annihiiation, and shal] 
appiaud every measure for curtailing the in- 
terest upon the debt. 

NeGociaTions FoR Peace.—Specula- 
tions on this subject are useless; and the 
only reason for my introducing the topig 
here, iS, to have another opportunity of ex- 
pressing my hope, that, for the reasons given 
in the excellent letter in page 275 of the 
present volume, the restoration of Hanover 
will form no part of our claims. 1 beg 
Jeave again to refer the reader to that letter, 
and to ask himself seriously, what must be 
our fate, if such an object be introduced 
into the discussions ‘at Paris? This 
squares, too, so exceHently well with the 





idea of a fourth coclition against France, of 


Which, according to the apparent opiniens 
of our sapient political writers, Prussta is 
to be a member! ‘There appears to be no 
probability of such a coalition; and, if there 
were, I think, we might rest assured, that 
more dethrouements would speedily take 
pace. ‘The gentlemen of the Morning Post 
and the Courier talk it well about ‘ the 
‘‘ untouched armies of Prussia ;” but, the 
question is, how much touching would 
those armies bear? The “ Kwicur or THE 
“ Pocar Star” may exhaust himself be- 
yond the reviving powers of brandy, though 
is whole pension were expended in that 
commodity ; but, he will never sacceed in 
persuading me, that there are now greater 
means of .combattin Buonaparté than there 
were a year ago. The fact is, that, from 
the folly and baseness of others, the Empe- 
ror ot France is become the master of the 
“ontinent; and, every hope that is excited 


. to be necessary to prevent the ruin of | 


j 
| 
| 
' 
| 
' 


| those nations which, 
| fallen under the dominion of France. 


; points in dispute; to wit; the 


phrase, * trifling Le vilies ; 
be wil] not deine; 
he means; and so we must 
Upon the other point L have been equally 
unsuccessful. 
us; but, as it isn 
verbal meaning, we will once more hear 
what he says, throwing in a few words, herp 
and there, forthe purpose of avoiding the 
trouble of a commentary subjoined.—-In 
his paper of the Jst instant he says :—— 
«© We come next to the point of publication. 
“© The public will recollect, that we always 
«* have urged the publication on the broad 
« ground of the general justice of the case, 
“ and the full satisfaction due to the people 
of England. 
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in our breasts as to what can be dove in that 
quarter, must tend to slacken those exertions 
of our own, on which alone our safety now 
depends. The battle, whether peace take 
place now, or not, remains to be. fought 
between England and France. We have, 
with proper measures, ample means both of 
defence and offence; but, if we adapt not 
such measures, we share the fate of all 
one after anoiher, have 


This 





‘© DexvicaTe [NyesTicaTion.” 


| ° ° é 
| is, probably, the last time, that J shall fina it 
| necessary to trouble the reader with any re- 


marks upon this subject. Jt is, indeed, ex 


| hansted, and one can only repeat one’s ex- 


pressions of regret, that any man capable of 
putting words into sentences, should have so 
far disgraced the art of writing and of print- 


| ing as to have resorted to subterfuges and 


falsehoods, such as those which I have ex- 
posed in the writer of the Morning Post, by 
whom, be it always remembered, this, for 


him, ill-tated discussion was provoked.-——~ 


There have been, since his assertion (a /avse 
} one, I presume) that the reporl had teen 


made to the Princess of Wales, two pris cipal 
, A ‘4 trifling 


‘© feyvitics” that he talked of, and ‘he reason 

he j 4 4 . . . v ] J, a 
why the report mwas nat puctished, 
the former I have stung and 


Upon 
vrouded hin, mn 


) 


all manney of ways, ‘nh Oreer to obtain, from 
him a definition of what he means by the 


I * but, all in Vain; 
he will not tell us what 


leave hin. 


No plain reason will he give 
t here a.mere matter of 


We have said that the come 
missioners were the proper persous ¢p 


<‘ prepare the report for publication; and 
‘* ouy reason for saying so was particularly, 
‘* that we were ipforimed that many parts of 
‘© the infamous calumnies were advanced 
‘¢ in language so gross and disgusting, that 
« the evidence which was the most material 
‘“ part of the proceedings (the result being 
“* already pullic, to the amount of a full 
«* and complete acquittal), could possibly be 
« made public only BY SELECTION, and 
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** ay substance.’ [ hat! the langua, a 
gross aud d syusting as to be unfit to meet 
the eve of decency! The language of ev 
den » tuo ’ [What cond the 2 fil! ty Wilhess- 
es have to give evidence of ? Tell us that, 
thou ablé advocate!} “ To make that se- 
‘* jection, te condense that substance, end 
*€ to put the publication in every way tn the 


“ shape that at oughi to fo forth in, the 


 commissiguers a.one appeared to us gual- 
“ fed. This writer would inter, that be- 


‘© cause the Princess of Wales has not pub- 
© Vshed the report, she 1s guuty of au that 


* has been laid to her chorge.”- (False. 1 
t 


never regarded it as a fact that the repor 

} Y } ] ba wy. 
had been delivered to her, and I de not re- 
gard if sO NOW ] 9 lle Savs, there is reason 
we hy the Prince of Wales 


upon reason, why 
© should not publith it Does he include 
1 
‘ 


ss among t 
5 80 friendly as to give to his ; 
‘© Highness in his last number, to cause the 
** publication to be made; the information 
« he commnanicated of the dciay of the pnb- 
‘« Lcation being imputed intively to his 
** Royal Highness, and the assurance that 
‘« the most unreserved and most paiaial li- 
© berties were taken with his Royal High- 
« ness's name in consequence? We should 
* cansider this as a reason upon teason why 
‘¢ the Prince of Wales should become the 
“6 publisher, that is, why be should use al] 
« the mearis in his power to cause the re- 
é port to be publ hed. Jt is said t 
** tormeys dare not publish a relation of 
i Let them put the tacts 
*€ in the shape of an information before a 
** magistrate, and they may do it with safe- 
* ty.” [No nisgistrate would take the de- 
position ; anc, if he did, no printer would 
publish it. ] ** But considering the extra- 
** ordinary kindness this writer bas shewn 
** for these meritorious and much injured 
** persons, it seems rather odd, that they 
** bave nat given bim some few hints which 
he might use for their advantage, without 
* subjecting himselt or them to the penal 
*‘ ties OF the Jaw. Will he tell us why 
« they have not? As ta the Princess of 
«* Wales, the publication is now essential to 
her chiefly with a view to the punishment 
* of ber calumnistors, and the exposure of 
** the criminal designs formed against her. 
"TIER INNOCENCE IS ALREADY 
*“ DECLARED, AND UNIVERSALLY 
Why she doesnot publish 
dnc bretend to say. We 
Ber the report was 
evidence, or any 
¢ is what is most 


, 
ese reasons the urgent acvice he 


** “ 


he ine 


er their depositions. 
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would select and condense it; thatis to say, 


you would garlle it *) ™“ The ACQUTT- 
“ TAL JS ALREADY PUBLIC AND 
“ UNCONTKADICTED The commis- 
‘* sioners are the proper persons to prepare 
he the evidence for publication, ‘To them 
‘ the public ought to look for it; and ac- 
‘€ cording as any one has weight and in- 
*€ fluence, and authority with them, which 
“* the Prince of Wales may most particular- 
* ly be supposed to have, he ought to press 
*« them to make the pubiication.” All 
this is really too pitrtul; and it were.a shame 
to give it circulation, except tor the purpose 
of exposing the talschood and the folly of 
this pretender to an intimacy with the great, 
——As usual, he concludes with some 
most monstrous misrepresentztions of my 
remarks; upon which, trom the high re- 
spect for the parties whom be accuses me of 
intending to defame, I shall just observe, 
that my words will, by all the torturing that 
they can undergo, bear no such construction 
as that which be has put upon the m-—— 
Acain, like Cantsan, In his complaints 
agaiust Trinculo, he invokes the vengcence 
ot the Attorney Genera) upon me. ‘* Lo, 
‘lo again, how he mocks me! Wilt-thon 
“jet him, my lord? Bite him to death, I 
** pi’ythee! To which the Attorney Ge 
neral mizht answer, in the words of Stc- 
phano,: © Qh, that a monster should be such 
‘¢ a natural!" 
PREDQMINANCE. Under this 
title, some very interesting observations will 
he found in a letter, in a subsequent page of 
this sheet ——-—Mr. Brotrgzers, some time 
ago, predicted, that we should all be in Je- 
rusalem, or, in Palestine, at Jeast, an, or be- 
fore, the Ist of September, 1806; and, 
really, from the tenour of the newspaper pa- 
ragraphs of late, and from the endless recur- 
rence of Jewish names in high places, a 
doubt might be excited, in minds a litile 
flighty, whether we had not actually arrived! 
Where al! this is to end, on this side of 
the channel, it would be hard to say ; but, 
amongst the many acts of the Emperor Na- 
poleon that I'disapprove of, I am glad to 
find two, whereaf to express my decided ap- 
probation, namely, his measures for compel- 
ling the Jews to work like other men, and 
for preventing the bloéd of the French from 
being miixed with that of the Blacks, and ! 
heartily wish that similar measures were 
adopted in England. | 
Botley, Sepiemler 4th, 1806, 


JewisH 











NATIONAL DEBT. ; 
Sirx,— Before proposing the annihilation 


of the National Debt by an act of the most 
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flagrant injustice, or attempting it by means 
tac would at least be highly inconventent, 
rot to say altogether impracticable, it appears 
to me to be meumbent on yourself and your 
correspondents to point out what advantages 
would accrue to the nation, aud in what res- 
pect its condition would be bettered, by 
adopting the measures that are proposed. 
Nothing can be more simple, nor more easy 
to carry into execution, than the mode you 
propose for effecting this object; but whe- 
ther upon the whole we should be substanti- 
ally benefitted by it, is, to say the least of it, 
highly problematical —Let us suppose, what 
at least you, Sir, must acknowledge as the 
most desirable mode, were it a practicable 
one, of exonerating the public from the pay- 
ment of its annuitants, that the government 
had repaid to every man the amount of the 
capital sam with which he had purchased his 
annuity. By'this operation it is evident, 
tie public would immediately be relieved 
from the payment of the interest of such 
money ; and thenceforth, by a sum equal in 
amount to the interest of the debt, its ex- 
penditure would be diminished. But at the 
same time that its expenditure was dimi- 
nished, so would be diminished, in how great 
adegree it is impossible to say, the aggre- 
gate capacity of the public for yielding 
money iu the way of taxes. It would 
clearly be going too far, to say that the 
nitioa, by paying twenty millions annu- 
ally, creates to itself a source of revenue, 
vielding in the way of taxes, a sum more 
than equal to that twenty millions. Yet 
there have not been wanting persons, who 
have asserted, and certainly it could be so 
only in the above view, that the existence 
of the National Debt is a position of ab- 
stract benefit to the community: that is to 
sav, that the National Debt is absolutely so 
much national wealth. This is evidently 
very absurd, bat probably not the greatest 
absurdity thatthis subject has given birth to. 
Bat sul | think it séems very questionable, 
whether sf, by saddéen operation, the National 
Debt were to be éxtinguished, the wealth of 
the nation, meaning by its wealth, its capa- 
city of yielding taxes, would not by such a 
measure be diminished. A temporary di- 
Miiution in its wealth would certainly be 
experienced, If you put the annu‘iant jin 
possession of his principal, what is he to do 
“wihit? How is he to employ it? And 
being thas incapable of employing it, how 
Is he to pay taxes? And who, upon the 
“upposition of his keeping his money at 
bone, unless by the most vexatious inqni- 
sitorial procedure, is to know what is his 
Capacity for yielding taxes? If he can ne 
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Jonzer make it serve as a source of revenue, 


by putting it out at interest, be mrist live 
upon the principal, and may live to see it @X- 
hausted. That he nust live upen the prin- 
cipal is evident: for it cannot be supposed 
that immediate employment woukl! be found 
for the vast sums that would thus be set tree. 
That s demand for it does not exist. in any 
other way, the very circumstance of its be- 
ing vested in the funds is a sufficient proof, 
The demand for capital to be employed in 
the wav of trode, is limited by the amount 
of the trade that a nation has oceasion for; 
and the effect of paying off the Nationa! 
Dobt, would rather be to diminish then en- 
hance this demand; since, by rendering 
frugality necessary, it would necessarily dt- 
minish the constimption of articles ef com- 
merce. Our very manners, too, and the con- 


stitution of the « ommunity, ltas adapted itselt 


so much to, and is sointimately volved in ue 
existence of the National Debt, that its sud- 
den annihilation, however just the means by 
which it might be effected, could scarcely 
of the most serious 
and extensive inconvenieiee. What would 
then become of our Londen Baukers, our 
Insurance offices, our Charitable Institati- 
ous, and so forth? Does not their very ex- 
istence depend upon the see urity and tacility 
with which they can derive a revenue from 


fail of being productive 


the money invested in their hands? It 
wold be atrerly impracticable to s ich bodies 
as these, ‘assuming that the demand existed 
for it, to employ an extensive capital in 
trade: the care, the hazard, the length ot 
time that must necessarily elapse bef re any 
return is made, all forbid nm. [ do not medn 
to assert, that the-e cireumstances would, of 
themselves, afford a sufficient reason for the 
perpetuation of the National Debt, but they 
are merely mentioned as ewcumstances not 
altogether unworthy consideration in the dis- 
cussion of this subject, and may serve, in 
some decree at least, to recon ile us-to a bur- 
then, which, while itis aceompanied with 
so rouch real inconvenience, has at Jeast tlhe 
semblance of not being altogether destitute 
of advaniages —As to the means that are 
propused to be employed for offecting this 
great object, ‘takiag it-tor granted that it is 
desirable, it canuot have failed to have givea 
the dispassionate part of your readers consi- 
derable paih to have observed, coming from 
you, the recommendation of a mcasure, 
fraught with such flagrant injustice, as that 
which you propose: not ferely on its own 
account, but because it must tend to dimi- 
nish the effect which your writings on other 
soljects cannot fail to’have, and to whieh 
thi’y are so emiusutly intided, ‘You demand 
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oi ihe government, and most justly, and 
most forcibly too, the punishment of pecu- 
lators: aud at that very same time, perhaps 
in another part of the same work, you are in- 
vig and encouraging that same govern- 
ment, not merely to do a trifling act ol i) us- 
tice, but-to become themselves the most ag- 
gravated species of robbers: for surely it 
will not be attempted to be maintained, that 
the magnitude of the crime at ali diminishes 
its turpitude? You are on all other subjects 
a model of consistency: I think 1 becomes 
you to reconcile sentiments that are upon the 
ace of thein so compleatly inconsistent. It 
is too flimsy a sophisin to produce conviction 
in the minds of any of your readers that are 
worth convincing, to say, that because peo- 
ple have dabbled in the tunds, that is to sa 

bought in and sold out when they thought it 
would be for their benetit, that therefore, 
hey have committed a material crime, and 
ought, asa punishment for it, to be deprived 
of the whole of the money that has been 
Made the instrument of such crime. Do 
hot people with a view to profit buy and sell 
land, and all other articles ot commerce ? 
And ougat they, on that account, to be de- 
elared to have forieited the articles thus 
bought and sold?) The Government,.or, to 
spevk more correctly, the mass of the people 
do not suffer by this trafficking in the fands, 
and where then is a justice of selecting such 
tratickers as objects of its vengeance? It 
the nation ts not to pay money borrowed, nei- 
ther should it, by parity of reason, pay for 
money's worth: how niuch for its easement 
would it be were it to say to'merchants who 
had turaished it with stores, or ship-builders 
who have built ships for it,— No you have 
been trafhcking with, and thinking.to make 
prota by us, therefore you have no claim 
whatever to be paid.” Ir the present debt is 
to be extinguished by this means, who, upon 
any future emergeavy, will become its credi- 
tors: Or bow will credit be to be obtained 
for such commoditics as we have no other 
ineans of procuring but upon creait ?—It 
may be said, that in France, and that more 
than once, a spunge has been passed over the 
Webt of the State, and -yet notwithstanding 
the government has been able to obtain cre- 
dit trom its subjects. So it has: but is 
France, in its present regenerated state, a 
nation under whose example we can shelter 
ourselves trom the infamy of such a mea- 
sure? . Aud in what way have those sub-e- 
quent loans been obtained ? spontaneously ? 
Certainly not, but by irresistible power ; the 
reflection of being exempt from which may 
attord us no small source of satisfaction. — 
‘Lae advocates for the annihilation of the 
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National Debt, triamphantly talk of the ab- 
surdity of one part of the nation owing a 
debt to another part, or rather, to give it the 
greater appearance of absurdiiy, of the neti- 
on owing a debt to itself. But where the 
real absurdity of this lies, passes my com- 
prehension. Would it be absurd to talk of 
one part of a family owing a debt to another 
part of the same family ? Certainly not. 
And if in this instance, as well as in abun- 
dance of others, we were in the habit of con- 
sidering the nation at Jarge, not merely as a 
being sui generis, and therefore requiring 
a peculiar mode of treatment, and changing 
the natcre of words when applied to it, as 
for instance, injustice into justice, but differ- 
ing merely from an ordinary family in the 
amount of its numbers, our judgment as to 
national measures would not probably be 
less correct, nor our aflairs conducted upon 
principles less consistent with the great inte- 
rests of society.—Your correspondent s plan, 
in your last Register, appears to carry with 
it more the air of unfeasibility and absuidity, 
than injustice. He sets out with complain- 
ing of the heavy burthens to which we are 
already subject, and makes this a ground for 
paying off the debt, by way of exempting 
ourselves from a part of those burthens. In 
the common course of life, it would appear 
somewhat absurd, were we to-hear of a man 
who was very deeply involved in debt, his 
receipts scarcely sufficient to meet his ordi- 
nary expenditure, to seive upon the moment 
when there happened to be extraordinary 
demands upon his income, to pay off the 
whole of his detts. If it would be imprac- 
ticable for an individual to act thus, so 
would it be for the nation. If we are inca- 
pable of paying the interest of the debt, and 
so we are represented to be, we must clearly 
be incapable of paying the principal. Ad- 


-mitting, for the purpose of the argument, 


the proposed plan was practicalle, yet still I 
see not the policy of carrying it into effect. 
On common principles of justice, I see not 
the demand there is upon us to reduce our: 
selves to the brink of ruin, to exonerate our 
posterity from bearing a part in those bur- 
thens, the whole of which we have not cre- 
ated, and are therefore entitled to act with 
regard to our successors, as our predecessors 
acted towards us. ‘The complaint is, that 
we are already squeezed up to our capacity of 
endurance, and yet your correspondent cries 
to be still more severely squeezed. This 
may be very commendable stoicism, but 4 
stoicism in the practice of which, he will 
find, I fear, but few imitators. Money for 
the proposed purpose evidently exists not. 
The public creditor must be paid then 19 
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noney’s worth. Tn the instance of great 
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al proprietors, the must give Up the requi- 


ite portion of ‘their land : 
these portions would come to be transferred 
o ignorant men, helpless widows, or trustees 
Jready, perhaps, overburthened with their 


some at jeast of 


ywn business. 


And are they ro cultivate the 


and thus forced upon them? Would not 


his endanger a famine? 
© be determined on ? 


nto effect ? 
ihrowing a larger proportion Into the hands 
if the opulen:, and of their possessing a 
preer share than they now do, of the incon- 
ienience ef which we already affect to com- 
lain? By this means one part of the nation 
vould be impoverished, without enriching 
the other part; ils liberty would be endan- 
ered by the accumulation of property in the 
h-nds of the already opulent, and its very ex- 
ivence be brought into jeopardy, by dimi- 
nishing its capacity for resistance, which is 
ieady found not more than equal to with- 
siand the attacks made upon it.—I am, &c. 

dug. 20th, 1809. DECIUS. 





WHIGGISM. + 

“ There is a dignity in the warm ‘passions Of a 
“ Whig, which is never to be found in the cold 
‘Sqeauce of a Tory: In the one wefyre is only 
** heated, in the other she is poisoned : the instant the 
former has i im his power to pun’sh, ne feelsa 
‘ Gisposition to forgive; but the canine venom of 
the latter knows no relief but in revenge /”’ 
Sir ;——-I fully intended to have trou- 
i you, before this time, with some cb- 
servatt ns on your late violent phiippic 
against the Whigs; and as I have been hi- 
therto prevented, it. gave me much plea- 
sure to observe that this subject has not 
escaped the animadversion of another cor- 
However manfully you may 
row down the guantlet, and defy all the 
host of whigs, I shrewdly suspect that there 
is some reasoning in the Whigs’ letter that 
will require all your inzenuity to answer: 
but as you promise to expose, in your next 
Dumber, the futility of this correspondent’s 
‘rguinents, | am very desirous of having 
the matter fully discussed : I shall therefore 
make no apology in requesting your atten- 
"on to some things, that were not noticed 
by the Whig ——A whig and a tory (ac- 
cording to my understanding of the terms) 
rae possess dispositions and temperaments 
“ ‘metrically opposite to each other ; and 
therefore I have selected my motto, as 
teat 4 tog se of their different charac- 
nied le genuine whig approves a mixed 
c ment, composed of several checks ; 


a 


7 


) 
respondent. 
- 

‘ 


What would be 
he value of land were such an arrangement 
What the distributi- 
m of property after it it had been carried 
Would it not be the means of 
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crown; whilst U 


vouringe 


from the established church, 





expectation of all its future rewards ! 


mit me, sir, seriously to request 


tl, 


not, cannot be blameable for the apostacy 
Youvery we!l know, that 
the truth of christianity could not be suh- 


of its protessors. 


stantiated, were this mode of reasonirg al- 
lowed. ‘There would have been no neces- 
sity, for my making this observation to a 
mind sg acute as vowrs, were'we not all so 
prone in the warm pursuit of @ © ourite 
heory, to seize with avidity on every cir 
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and is always jealous of the power of the 
he tory would prefer an ab- 
solute monarchy, end is constantly endea- 
to enlarge the power aud preroga- 
tive of tbe crown :——the former is libe- 
ral in his ideas respecting those who dissent 


and would 
generally promote an abolition of all tests ; 
the latter erects a lofty fence around 
his church, and would gladly exclude every 
ponconiormist from the participation of all 
its present advantages, as well as from the 
Hu- 
man nature is ever liable to error ; and, on 
every subject left to the fallible judgement 
of man, there will be a diversity of opinions: 
especially in polities, where men are accus- 
tomed to discuss the nature of the roverne- 
ment and constitution under which they Jive. 
In your future Jucubrations on whiggism, per- 
that you 
will never forget, that whiggism itself, is 


cumstance, so that it on/y appears to shew 
them on our side of the question, or to ins 
vilidate the cause of our opponent.——And 
has not aman, of tory principles, infermed- 
dled in the affairs of state for the last seventy 

; Pray,’ sir, do you intend to 
maintain that the Marquis of Bute was 
a Whig? And my Lord Liverpool, shall 
ve donominate him a Whig, Mr. Cobbeit ? 
——Indeed it is well known that toryiera 
has been the fashionable political sentiment 
during the whole of the present reign: the 
thriving sentiment that has invartably con- 
ducted its professors to emoluments: and 
honors ! Mr. Pitt, I very readily acknow- 
ledge, was originally a whig: and never did 
alight more brilliant and promising dawn 
upon our political hemisphere, than on bis 
first appearance above the horizon: but 
alas ! it proved to be the’ mere coruscation 
of acomet, instead of the steady Justre of a 
fixed star. I am almost ashained to par- 
ticularize anv of the transactions of this 
reign, as peculiarly evincing a predilection 
for tory principles. However, I cannot re- 
frain from asking you two questions: 1. 
whether taxing the Americans, who had no 
opportunity by their representatives, or 
otherwise, of objecting to the tax, originated 
in whig or tory principles?——2. With 
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wheh system the commencement of the 

te war with France is the most congenial ? 
e—— li we ever live to see an impartial na- 
rative of theve tires, the question will be 
decided : and on that cecision would | stake 
my lite !—Ii do certainly expect from your 
masierly pen some strong objections against 
whiggism; and forcible must they be, to 
induce me to abandon those principles, to 
which I consider this nation indebted for all 
the personal and public freedom that it en- 
joys! But, as you dwell ‘* upon al} those 
‘* measures, that have proved greatly and 
«* permanently injurious and digraceful to 
«« England,” do not forget the revolution 
of 10838, to which the Whig alludes ; nor 
the act of succession ; nor the many bene- 
ficial results that have issued from those 
glorious proceedings ! Should you persist in 
your intention of endeavouring to make us 
weary of defending the cause of Whiggism, 
J trust, that an abler pen will advocate its 
defence ; but, at any rate, my own sincere, 
though weak endeavours shall not be want- 
ing to the cause !—And do you think Lord 
Melville an honester man than any one of 
the present ministers ?—QO, fie, Mr. Cob- 
ett, fe. Stil, sir, I can conscientiously 
yeiurn you my sincere thanks for your exer- 
tions hitherto :—let patriotism and not 
capliousuess be the ruling motive of your 
conduct; andthis. country will be more in- 
debted to you, than Rome ever was to the 
elder Cato! I am, &c. A Frignp ro Frere- 
DuM ——alug ust 20, 1800. 

JRWISH PRODOMINANCE. 
——-——Non possum ferre, Quirites, 
Gracam urbem,.”-—————J vo vewar. 


ee 


Sir,—I observe you have not inserted’ in 
your Register the dazzling description given 
ey a certain Jew broker of his new palace in 
Surry, and the magnificent feast he lately 
eve there to our princes and nobles. Per- 
Aaps you think it has been sufficiently pub- 
lished already ; and indeed I must confess it 
has tor the Jast ten days, throwit the affairs 
ot Europe very much into the back ground. 
But there are so many interesting considera- 
tions arising out of all this splendour, that I 
am persuaded } ou will not refuse me a cor- 
ner of your paper to moralize upon it.— But 
-you will observe in passing, that Ido not ex- 

actly say the description in question was 
written by the broker bimself, any more than 
that he buiit his own barouche, or eugraved 
that portrait of him which appears in the 
Shops with bath arms loaded, not with om- 
plum, but with vast rolis of his public cha- 
titles and contributions. So far from being 
‘the author himself, Ido not suspect him of 
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having ever written a sentence in any lan- 
guace whatever. But it is an additional 
proof of his liberal spirit, that he exercises 
and rewards the talents of our writers, ar- 
chitects, painters, poets, and musicians, ar 
even charms colone) Pattypan himself to la 
down the truncheon and repair to Morden 
with the roiling pin,—IT am not ignorant thit 
Mr. Cumberland, in his Life, solemnly de- 
clares that he was not paid a farthing by tle 
synagogue, or any individual Jew, for wri- 
ing his comedy of that name. ‘This Jools 
like an imputation on the liberality of the 
race; but Mr. Cumberland should consider, 
that he has indiscreetly over-done the part; 
and, that a Jew who gives away his monty 
for the mere pleasure of doing good, withont 
shew or profit, is such a monstrous caria- 
ture as no real Jew can see without can- 
tempt. It is only with us simpler Chns- 
tians that the play has had any influence, 
and I will not dispute with Mr. Cumberland, 
that it inay have assisted us to.shake off those 
suspicions and prejudices which so long held 
our Jewish-inmates in the condition of rats, 
always persecuted but never extirpated, nor 
prevented from purloining our victuals.— 
‘Till lately, the richest Jews amongst us af- 
fected poverty for fear of envy, and eat their 
unleavened cakes and counted their usuries 
in secret. But now they are the compi- 
nions of our feasts, the pride of our assem- 
blies, the arbiters of our amusements: —Lhis 
speculation becomes important, when it is 
considered, that the remarkable changes we 
have spoken of are cLiefly connected with 
the growth of the commercial spirit among 
us. Indeed the treatment of the Jews from 
the beginning, has always been -.ilder in 
proportion to the commercial advancement 
of the states in which they lived. How sad- 
ly forlorn were they, for example, in the 
pasturing countries of Assyria and Babylon : 
How different there the state of the homeless 
exile, hanging up his harp in despair on the 
willows, from that ef our modern broker, 
with the military bands of a whole county 
cheering his feasts on the banks of the Wan- 
die? And, in the same way, France is now 
giving us a pleasing proof, if any were wanlt- 
ing, of the lamentable condition of her trace, 
by the harsh measures she is taking with her 
Jewish citizens. Bonaparte must needs 1D- 
quire why they do not work and conform '9 
the institutions of his other subjects ; whilst, 
in our commercial state, if they are wealthy, 
no other question is asked. ‘They may den 
dig wells, and build houses, and plant trees, 
on the very soil where our boasted Nelson 
was wont to relax himself (in far humbler 


stile, alas!) {:om his severer labours !—1t's 
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likewise obvious, that Bonaparte’s funding 
sysem must be very different from. ours, 
else he would vot dare to discompose the 
Jews. Let Moses Jacobson say what he 
pleases about tlling the rocks of Palestine, 
it is certain the race are not of a temper to 
submit to agriculiure or mechanical trades ; 
an{ let Bonaparte do what he can, he never 
shall make them regular artizans, any more 
than Pharaoh could make them brick makers. 
We see that every soul of them, male or fe- 
male, takes with alacrity to trafhck, from 
the children that sell shoe-strings and pick 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
\ 
' 





pockets near the Bank, up togthe richest of | 


the race.—It is all a nursery of commerce ; 
tle touniain of brokerage, exchange and bar- 
ter; and the living principle of all kinds of 
joobing and huckstery. Tremble, ye states- 
men, to touch this hallowed confederation ? 
A whole ministry may be turned out (iil 
but the commander in chief) and the nation 
proceed no worse, but the hair of a Jow’s 
beard must not be singed, Jest our gold be- 
come paper, our paper assignats, lest our 
stocks vanish into air, and loans become im- 
possible. —Let us not be stunned here with 
the cry of illiberality. I despise no man tor 
his country, Jineage, or religion. Ifa Ger- 
inan, a Frenchiuan, a Spaniard, or a man 
of any other country settle amongst us, he 
svon Coalesces and becomes amalgamated 
with the rest of us, and at any rate his pro- 
geny tssure to be English. But a Jew is of 
no nation, and his children are Jews, never 
uniting and coalescing with any other race, 
but making it their religion and their study 
to remain distinct and separate from ail. 
They are united together though spread in 


all countries, a mass widely extending a- 


mongst other materials, but gravisuting uni- 
formly and alone to its own cenire. Such 
an enormous confederacy, like the Jesuits of 
Jate, all engaged in one pursuit, and held to- 
gether by perpetual correspondence, might 
Well be the object of jealousy,, but surely 
neither requires nor deserves superior indul- 
gence, or fostering kindness —It is far from 
me, Sir, to envy any man-his riches, neither 
sty bile moved by the pomp of a Jew 
broker. But I am grieved that apy one 


should have gained the most amiable and 
Most accomplished of princes to decorate 
his triumph. “Wealth, especially in a Jand 
of trade, mst always draw its:full share of 


deference and attention, and be, sufficiently 
admired by the multitude. It is, therefore, 
the proper glory, and, I may say, the duty 


of our prince, when at apy time he steps. 
out of his court, to bend his countenance’ 


and favour ‘0 as to reward distinguished 
Merit, or to ‘Mystrate that which is okscure, 


7 
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I should delight to see him visiting the hum- 
ble dwelling of Davip Levi, or any other 
Jew eminent for learning and intellect, in- 
stead of swelling the state of Abraham Gold- 
smidt. Or when high rank requires the vi- 
cissitudes of humbler society, I am not sia- 
gular in saying, that I would rather see the 
heir apparent at the Boar's Head in East- 
cheap, (like his great predecessor) ‘ touch- 
ing the base string of humili:y” with ayother 
Foins, than worshipping (ike princes of ano- 
ther race) a thing ot gold) But IT believe it 
was an unconsidered and good natured act, 
and certainly he did not suspect that our 
prints should be taught to publish to al] the 
world, that he condescended, at a Jewish 
feast, with the High Chancellor and other 
great ministers of the king about him, éo pro- 
nounce studied eulogiums on exchange bro- 
kers, and to mix his princely voice with 
Jews and Jewesses in singing the song of 
Moses in their tabernacles.—i am, Sir, with 
very great respect, your obedient huiable 


S 
servant, EruHNIcus. 





MODFRN AGRICULTURE. 

SIR, As every exertion of the human 
mind ought to have for its object general 
utility, J cannot conceive that.purpose to be 
more effectually attained in a_ periodical 
work, than by the free admission of any 
»pinions which may be offered upon subjects 
of great national importance. Of this de- 
scription none are superior to the primary 
source of all our strength; namely, Agri- 
culture, in which is comprehended the pro- 
duction of food, animal and vegetable, and 
the raw material, which furnishes the means 
of carrying on the greater part of eur valua- 
ble and extensive manufactories. Your 
correspondent A. whose letter you have in- 
serted on the 23d of August, begins by sta- 
ting, that it is problematical, how tar the ef- 
fecis arising trom the high estimation in 
which agriculture now stands in,Great.Bri- 
tain, will be ultimately beneficial. de then 
proceeds to admit that the agriepktural ma- 
nia, (as he has been pleased to call it,) of the 
nobility and gentry has produced great im- 
provements. Among these it has presemed 
to. the mind of the culiivator a more enlighte 








ened view of his art, be has been tanght to 


consider agriculiwre not merely.as.anyart, byt 
to reflect and reaspu upo the pringiples of 
the science, and that they save upnecessary 
labour and expense. These would,in oy 
humbie opinion, be-of themselves great be- 
nefits, 7nd to maintain any doctrine that such 
advantages could bz problematical gnly, 
must require very strongarguments, swonger 
than can.be found in My. Chalmers, , or the 
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Apes of Louis XV.—The first accusation ) sate the owner, and afford a fair profit for 
is that our nobility and gentry descend from | enclosing, and building upon, the annual 
their station, to mingle in pursuits unworthy | expense of production and an interest of ca- 
of them, and usurp the place of husband- | pital, equivalent to the ordinary profits of 
men. What is there in the pursuit of agri- | sumilar conceras, the land of a superior qua- 
culture that is to be deemed unworthy? Is | lity would rlse in value, in proportion to its 
the adorning their country seats with the | superiority in produce over the land of a se- 
best productions of human art to be extolled, | condary quality. —The same argument is ap- 
while they are to be debarred from beauti- | plicabie to every progressive stage of society, 
fying them by the improvement of their | andthe age in which we live is furnishing 
grounds? Are unwholesome swamps and | Us daily proofs, that to support our present 
maishes preferable to drained meadows, or | and gradually increasing demand for food, 
berren heaths to verdant sheepwaiks? Are | we are obliged annually to bring into culti- 
briars and bushes browzed by cattle, more | vation the Mast barren and waste lands of 
noble than woods and plantations, whose | ourisland. The rent of land then must be 
fixed at the profit of the worst land that is 
tilled with advantage, and that accounts for 
the rent of land in many instances not ex- 





Juxuriance depends upon being well fenced 
and preserved with care? Is not the scenery 
of a whole country rendered more beautiful 
by the symmetry of the cattle who depasture 
it? And can any sensible man deny that if 


| 

| 

! . - 7% 

| ceeding from five to ten shillings an acre, a 
with all this utility can be combined, these | building upon. while lands of a superior qua- 

| 

| 


sum scarcely adequate to the inclosing and 


lity are let at five and six pounds, and in 


are noble pursuits ?—But it is their province 
iced 


to watch over the interests, and direct the | most instances the high priced lands are the 
energies of the people.’ Let me ask your | most profitable to the tenant.——The value 


correspondent to what purpose’ they can | of land and consequently the rent, depends 


more. effectually direct the energies of, the | upon the demand fomfood, and the proprie- 
people than to the improvement of agricul- | tor has no more the means of fixing its va- 
| 


ture. or, whether the lite Mr. Put was less | lue, than the manufacturer of woollen or 
qual fied toowatch over the interests of the | iron goods.—If I liave sueceeded in proving 
people, because he turned his comprehen- | this, what injury can the agricultural mania 
sive inind to that pursuit, and employed his — have done to the community at large. Their 
Jeisure ours in directing the cujuvation of | demand is food, and the nobility and gentry 
a farm. in the county ef Keat ?———Baut next | by their superior means of information, by 


comes the grand mischief, the raising the | travelling and introducing into their own 


— Pe ; 
value, and consequently the rent of land. | counties the best practices of others (an ad- 
Beiore we determine whether such efiects | vantage which the common farmer whose 


are produced, Jet us consider upon what the | habits and occupations keep at home, has 
rent of land depends. The rent of land is | not the power of obtaining) increase the 
the profit to be paid after calculating the ex- | supply, and while they are endeavouring to 
pense of production (including taxes, rates, | angment their own profits, their efforts have 
and the interest of capital employed.) it | a tendency to Jessen the price to the com- 
may be deemed that remuneration which the | munity at Jarge by that increase. But 
landlord was intitled to for his expenses of | ‘‘ they must retire and give preeminence to 
building and enclosing. In an early state of | the upstart but more powerful trader.” 
society, the best and most productive land | Granted, they noust, if idle and inattentive 
was cultivated The quality of such land | to their own concerns, while the trader is 
rendered the produce very great in propor- | industrious and never one moment losing 
tion to the expense of cultivation.- As long | sight of his own interest, they will be anni- 
as the demand was confined to the produce | hilated and their farms will be daily (as is 
of such land, provisions were cheap, and in | already the case in many instances) pur- 
great plenty. As the population of -the | chased by the gains of industry and perse- 
country increased, the demand for food in- | verence. This effect is natural, it is to be 
creased with it, and it became necessary to | avoided only by their becoming equally at- 
bring into cultivation a secondary sort of | tentive, and equally industrious. If it is de- 
land, the produce of which was inferior, | sirable such a race of men as the indepen- 
while the expense of tillage was greater. | dent freeholders of Great Britain should re- 
This latter quality immediately became the | main, it is the agricultural mania alone that 
criterion of the value of land, consequently, | can compensate them, But the increase of 
if the demand enabled the farmer to pay | rent is not the only evil your correspondent 
the expenses of tilling such land, that is, if | apprehends. All the misfortunes of the 
jand of a secondary quality could compen- French reyclution are to be expected from 
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the innocent and rural enjoyments of the 
nobility and gentry of Great Britain, Never 
did I so completely difier with any man. I 
had some opportunity of observing the sen- 
timents of the French, previous to that im- 
nortant crisis, and have ever thought that 
the non-residence of the great landed pro- 
prietors was at that period the greatest mis- 
furtune. That it was the cause of that 
revolution I cannot assert, but that it de- 
prived the country of that check which 
ought to have been imposed upon the power 
and mania of the city of Paris, 1 have never 
doubted. When the French wished to assi- 
milate their constitution to ours, the greatest 
loss they experienced was that confidence, 
which ought to subsist between the landed 
proprietors and the electors, and caused the 
introduction ot advocates and attorneys as 
the representatives instead of men who had 
property to protect. This could never have 
occurred if the proprietors had resided upon 
their estates, instead of squandering away 
their rents at Paris, and when they found it 
necessary to retire to their own estates, were 
known only to the peasant by their extor- 
tion, As to his statement of this mania 
having arisen in the age of Louis XV. every 
one who knows the disposition of the 
French, must recollect that the court set the 
fashions, and whether it were hunting, dress, 
or shooting, the courtiers were sure to fol- 
Jow it. Fortunate, in my opinion, had it 
been for them, if it had been attended with 
those consequences, which would have in- 
duced them to reside upon their own estates, 
—Lastly, he seems toapprehend that tie in- 
dependence of the country gentlemen will 
be effected by their love of agricultural pur- 
suits. Werea minister of Great Britain so 
wicked as-to wish to render them subser- 
vient to the views of despotism, it is not by 





leaving them to reside in the country, there | 


to judge of his acts impartially, and free 
from prejudice, but it would be by inducing 
them to spend their fortunes in London, and 
by increasing their wants in proportion as 
they observed the luxuries of others, render 
them dependent upon hinself. He is most 
independent, who is truly rich, and he is in 
the truest sense of the word, rich, whose 
wishes and desires do not exceed his means 
of gratifying them.—I have been induced to 
offer these few observations, to endeavour to 
tlace this subject in its true light, and to ob- 
Viats any prejudice which might arise 
asainst a most useful and deserving class of 
men, a prejudice which it is unfortunately 
the interest of many to encourage. But, it 
remains to you, Sir, to promote the free dis- 
Sussion by the insertion of all fair arguments 


| 
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on both sides, and to Jeave the merits of the 
case to the judgment of a candid and en- 
lightened public—--I am, Sir,—A. D.— 
York, August 29, 1800. 








FXEMPTION FROM TAXES. 

Sir,—To what you have written concern- 
ing exemption from taxes you may if you 
think fit add the following well-authenticat- 
ed anecdote.—When Mr. Legge was chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, he proposed a tax 
on placemen with certain exceptions, in 
which were included the Speaker of the 
House of Commons and the twelve judges. 
When the bill for establishing this tax was be- 
fore the committee of the House of Commons 
Mr. Onslow, the Speaker, spoke to some 
such effect as this.—‘‘ Mr. Chairman, it is 
‘* not my intention to oppose the tax now 
‘* under consideratien or indeed to discuss 
‘“< its expediency or justice. ‘The observa- 
‘© tions which I think it my duty to submit 
‘ty the committce, relate exclusively to 
“ the clause for enacting certain exemp- 
‘ tions. . This clause is doubtless intended 
«* as matter of favour to the objects of it, 
«* but J cannot regard it in that light. To 
“ exempt a man from a tax is to preclude 
“‘ him from contributing his share to the 
‘* support of the security and dignity of the 
‘« throne, and the prosperity and safety of 
« bis country, If any officer be not sufii- 
«« ciently paid for his services, let his salary 
«* be augmented, but let him not be held 
« up to mankind as a man exempted from 
‘© the commion burthens of his countrymen. 
‘© In this sentiment, I doubt not, I shall 
‘* have the concurrence of my lords the 
‘«“ judges. I can, however, speak only for 
«« myself, and for myself I deciare, that if 
‘¢ the bill with this clause be passed into a 
« law, I shall feel myself under the obliga- 
tion of quitting the chair of this house on 
‘‘ the next day; for highly as I have ever 
«* esteemed the honour of filling it, 1 never 
‘© will continue to sit in it, under ay exemp- 
€ tion from paying my proportion of those 
‘< taxes which the exigency of the state re- 
“« guires to be imposed.” &. X. 

SINKING FUND. 

Sin;—From the observations on the 
Sinking Fund, made by your correspondent, 
C. S., in his letters to Mr. Fox, one of 
which: appears in your Register of the 23d 
instant, 1 have been induced to look into 
some of the preceding numbers of the 
Register, to see what has been advanced by 
other writers, your correspondents on that 
subject; in doing which I have discovered, 
that a writer under the signature of J. T, 
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express his sentiments and opinions on this 
important subject, but has adopted the more 
certain and unerring mode of demonstra- 
tion, by the use of figures —But as’ this 
is, a more certain, more clear, and more 
conspicuous mode of conveying ones ideas, 
were it can be applied, it at the same.time, 
enables others more readily to detect any 
errors that may have been committed; (for 
nothing can be more clear and unalterable, 
than, that twice two make four) and when 
we see a man have recourse to this mode 
of reasoning, it makes an impression very 
much in favour of his argument; for on the 
first view of his argument so supported, we 
are halfe onvinced he must be right. Though 


this may, and isin many cases, the effect of 


cursory observation, it will by no means 
stand the test of serious investigation and 
solid inguiry.—My habits of life naturally 
viducing a disposition to be rather a cursory 
observer of suclr matters, I nust confess, it 
had the effect abovementioned with me, and 
so it passed ; “till the extraordinary letter of 
C.S. to Mr. Fox in the Register, of the above 
date excited in me a curiosity, to see what 
his fellow-labourers in the same vineyard 
had offered on the subject; and there I 
found this mighty man J. T., of figures, 
« his thoughts arranged in square battalions, 
bold to meet the attacks of time and chance, 
himself a numerous host.” My observa- 
tions will be directed merely to the post- 
script of his letter (which is to be seen in the 
ninth vol. of the Register, page 334), by 
which I am in hopes I shall be able to point 
out, and convince him that he has-committed 
an error that upsets the whole of his argu- 
ment; at the same time, I must, (as he 
Goes) bar any quibbling of the small wits, 
about bonuses, douceurs, and all such like 
things, and confine my remarks to his 
Words and figures. He says, “* it will ap- 
pear to any person who chooses to make the 
compatation, and nothing can be more easy ; 
that supposing an annual deficiency of 10 
millions for 14 years it would increase at 
interest of 5 per cent., upwards of 205 
millions of debt."——-New according to his 
mode of calculating priuciple and interest, 
it might amount to the sam stated by him, 
viz. 208 millions ; but this mode of caleuja- 
tion is highly erroneous, and I believe never 
entered the brain of any man except him- 
self. Nothing can be more evident, than, 
that 10 millions borrowed annually for 14 
years, would amount to 140 millions, and 
the interest of 10 millions so borrowed for 
14 years, would amount to €52,500,000 ; 
making, with the 140 million, a total sum 
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has not only had recourse to words to | of 192,500,000.—If the nation at the end of 


the .4 years, then paid back, or redeemed 
the 140 million so received, no part of the 
transaction would then remain, but what 
might be left in the imagination ; but if, at 
the end of 14 years, this 140 million should 
be funded, the nation would bring on itself 
the annual charge of 7 million for interest, 
Now let us see what the Sinking Fund 
would be doing with the 10million annually, 
which this writer proposes to give it, in 
these 14 years; he adrnits, that any specific 
sum, put out at compound interest, will in 
14 years double itselt; the Sinking Fund, 
will then at the end of that period, bave 
twenty millions annually at command, which 
at twenty years purchase, would produce 
400,000,000: suppose then it should be the 
determination of the government to annihi- 
Jae the Sinking Fund, and continue the 
interest created by borrowing the 40 million 
apnurily for 14 years, which at the end of 
that period would amount as above stated to 
7,060,000 annually, then the difference to 
the nation would be as 7 to 20, that is the 
interest upon the national debt, would by 
the plan proposed by J. T. be reduced from 
20 to 7, beimg a saving annually of 13 mil- 
lions, by the operation of the Sinking Fund. 


| This I conceive to be the true operation ofa 
| Sinking Fund, and the advantage arriving 





_ 








from money employed at compound interest, 


| over that employed in the usual way at 


simple interest. This writer, J. T., farther 
says, “ the commissioners have redeemed 
140 million, and they can only redeem as 
much more within that time; 1 suppose he 
meaus 14 years: now even this, his own 
position does not agree with his battalia, for 
I believe, that as much niofe a8 140 will 
make 260; but his figures produce in that 
time, only 205 which leaves a balance of 
75 in favour of the Sinking Fund; but I do 
not conceive that the amount of what has 
been redeemed is, in this casé, the criterion 
by which we are to be regulated, no, it is the 
annual produce of the Sinking Fund we are 
to consider, and not its aggregate —The 10 
millions appear to me to be a véry fair cri- 
terion to fx on, by which we are to shew 
the advantages arising from the Sinking 
Fund established in this county fer the 
redemption of its national debt. It is quite 
immaterial what sum is fixed on whether at 
#10 or 10 millions, its effects will be, no 
doubt, in proportion to its magnitude : but 


-to make myself understand, if #10 are put 


out at compound interest, it will in about 
14 years double itself; and by the same 
unerring -rule 10 millions would be 20; 
and therefore it does not appear, to me, te 
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Sinking Fund (or more properly the advan- 
tages from employing money at compound, 
over that of simple interest), to fix on any 
specific sum or time, to take any sum, at 


v time, and apply it to that purpose, it will 


au 


he necessary to shew the operation of a ; in 14 years double itself. 





Amount to be borrowed Ist year £10,000,000 
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I shat! now 
endeavour to shew in figures, what [ con- 
ceive would be the effect of borrowing 10 
millions annually for #4 years, and which is 
to bear an interest of 5 per cent. 


Interest on ditto, Ist year <& 500.000 





Ditto ad 10,000,000 Ditto Istand 2d 1,000,060 
Ditto 3d 10,000,000 Ditto Ist to 3d 1,500,000 
Ditto 4th 10,600,000 Ditto 4th 2,000,000 
Ditto 5th 10,000,000 Ditto 5th 2,500,000 
Ditto Oth 10,000,000 Ditto Oth 3.090.000 
Ditto 7th 10,000,000 Ditto 7th 3,500,000 
Ditto Sth 10,000,000 Ditto Sth 4,000 000 
Ditto oth 10,000,600 Ditto Oth 4,500,000 
Ditto loth 10,000,000 Ditto 10th 5,000,000 
Ditto tith 10,000,000 Ditto lith 5,500,000 
Ditto 12th 10,000,000 Ditto 12th 6,909,000 
Ditto 13th 10,000,000 Ditto 3th 6,500,000 
Ditto 14th 10,000,000 Ditto 14th 7,009,008 

- £140,000,000 £52,000, 000 





The above I think will shew what would be 
the effect of borrowing 10 millions annually 
for 14 years, If a single 10 million are 
borrowed for 14 years at 5 per cent., the 
interest during that time would amount to 7 
million; the next yeat borrow 10 million 
more, the interest for that sem in 13 years, 
would amount to, 6,500,000; and so on 
borrowing annually 10 million for 14 years, 
at which time it would be found 140 miliion 
had been received, and 52,500,000, would 
have been paid as interést on that sum, in- 
stead as your correspondent J. T. states, 
have created a debt 205 million.—The Sink- 
ing Fund may not inaptly be compared to 
man in bis origin and progress in this world, 
with one exception, viz. that the Sinking 
Fund carries itself the germins of renova- 
tion, and that of man the seeds of his own 
cissolution) for when he first enters it, what 
a helpless, and useless thing he is, but by 
being nursed and properly taken care .of, 
his strength and power iucrease with a velo- 
city incredible, when his infantine abilities 
are taken into consideration.—I am, Sir, 
your humble Servant, X.T. London, 2gth 
August, 1306. : 
CLAIMS ON AMERICA. 

Sir, ——As your correspondent A’ B., in 
your Weekly Political Register of the 2d in- 
‘tant, appears to be an advocate for the com- 
Missioners appointed by act of parliament, 
an the convention with the United States 

odes tat ae ‘to their proceedings, 
bunal of you my appeal to the unerring tri- 
oa Of an impartial public, from their de- 

‘oh on my claim; wherein’ you will see 
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that the Board have superseded the moral 
obligations of my debts, which were not 
evtinguished, but only suspended by the war ; 
and revived on the restoration of peace, by 
the law of nations: that they have not paid 
a proper regard to the public frith, solemnly 
pledged by Sir Henry Clinton's proclamas 
tion of 3d March, 1780, in virtue of letters 
patent under the grest seal, promising per 
sons In my sitnation, the most efje lund coun- 
texiance, proivction, and support ; with 
which pfomise that decision is utterly irres 
concileable: that they heve equally disre- 
carded the statute of the 30th of h’s present 
Maesty, chap. 34, although expressly de- 
scriptive of, and applicable to, my cases 
that they have plainly deviated from their 
un resolution in*Andrew Allen's cas; 
which resolution comprehéends every feature 
of mine: that, after my exhibiting, pursuant 
to ord®r, indisputable evidence of my"debts, 
amounting, inclusive of interest, to upwards 
of £25,000 sterling; as well as of, the sol 
vency of my debtors or their estates; the 
Board have finally deprived me of {he morak 
and political benefit of tlie treaties of peace 
and arity, which, by the law of nat'ons, 
ought to be interpreted according to the 
state things happened to Le in, at the time of 
those treaties, as their legitimate state; and, 
consequently, included mé and every cther 
Pritish subject, and tond fide creditor, when 
they weré concluded: and, that in thas des 

tiving me’of Mie nieral and political benefit 
of those treaties, they have assumed to 
themselves 2 power, unkown to the courtie 
tution, of diepensing with the law cf the 
land ; of which the law of natioris isunque.« 
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tionably an essential part; although the 
exercise of that power has been so often re- 
probated in the history in this coautry: and 
have moreover extended that power to im- 
pugn national treaties, which ought to be 
held sacred and inviolate You will also 














































of the dismission of my claim, is, my having 
returned to Carolina during the war, to pre- 
vent the ruin of my family and fortune, and 
taken an oath of allegiance to the existing 
government. But my return to that coun- 
try, although strongly recommended by the 


tion on my part, was not adopted until I con- 
sulted the King’s Commissioners at New 
York, who approved of the measure, and 
procured me a flag of truce for the purpose. 
And as these were the only organs through 
whom the sentiments of this government 
could be obtained in so important a matter, 


be imputed to me. And as to my submit- 
ting to the imperious necessity of takmg the 
vath of ajleziance as above, under an ord- 


Te re ee 


considered in so obnoxious a light by the Se- 
cretary of State, as be blamed those who left 
the country to avoid taking an oath of alle- 
giance and abjuration. But even supposing, 
by my return to the country, and taking the 
oath of allegiance to the existing govern- 
ment, or from any other circumstance of my 
conduct during the usurpation, any crimi- 
nality could possibly attach to me; the 
above proclamation expressly pardoned ‘t, as 
well as promised the most eftectual counte- 
nance, protection, and support to those v.ho 
should speedily return to their duty and aile- 
giance. To the benefit of which promise, I 
am, by all laws, divineand human, clearly 
intitled, as I strictly conformed to that pro- 
clamation in every respect; and, relying on 
the public faith of it, submitted to banish- 
ment, confiscation of estate, (debts except- 
ed) and all the calamities of war; and per- 
severed in my allegiance until the conclusion 
of the treaty of peace; by the 4th eriicie 
whereof, ‘ it is agreed, that creditors on 
* either side shall meet with no lawful im- 
* pediments to the recovery of the fullvalue, 
* im sterling money, of all lond fide debts 
* heretofore contracted.’ At which time I 
was a British subject and /ond fide creditor, 
and have continued so ever since. And the 
plain object of the Oth article of the treaty 
of amity was to carry that arficle of the trea- 
ty of peace into faithful execution, in behalf 
of the British merchants and others his MJa- 
jesty's subjects. Notwithstanding all which, 
after near twenty-three years painful sus- 
pense, I am now left destitute of any pros- 
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pect of relief: although, even admitting 
there cou d be an existing doubt in the case, 
it is effectually obviated by the above statute, 
which expressly anc positively intitles those, 
‘ who took oaths to the American states, Lut 
‘ afterwards joined the British,’ to com- 
pensation for their losses. . And the resolu- 
tion of the Boara in Andrew Allen's case 
plainly corresponds with the statute -—— 
Having more tully and clearly proved, in my 
appeal, ihat the ground of the decision ts un- 
tenable, it was reasonable to suppose some 
substantial argumeén's would have been of- 
fered to the consideration of an impartial 
‘ public in support. of it: but the Bosra have 
taken refuge in the plenitude of their power, 
by observing a profound silence, which is 
oitener acloak for the most absurd and je- 
june positions, than it is a proof of accurate 
judgment ; as most candid men, in their 
public and private capacities, pride them- 
selves in the disclosure of the reasons and 
principles whereen it is founded, trom 
motives of celebrity and applause. . How- 
ever, as your correspondent A. B. seems to 


see, by the appeal, that the ostensille cause | 


then Secretary of State, without any applica- | 


their error in judgment, if any, ought not to | 


nance passed in mv absence; it was not 


t 


be a friend to publicity, Lirust, the public 
will now be gratified with a vindication of 


this injertous decision, by so zealous an ad- 
vocate and panegy rist. 


yuur inflexible disposition to resist injustice 
and oppression, trom whatever source they 
may originaic, J shall leave you to any com- 
ment on the oceasion, which your i deper- 
dent spirit and ingenuity may suggest: and 
am, Sir, &c. An AMERICAN LOYALIST, 
Lamls Conduit’ Sireet, Aug. 13, 1800. 
epee eee pe oar te hiatal 
FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPER. 
DourcuH Press. Proclamation issued ly 
the King of Holiand. 

Louis Napoleon, by the grace of God, 
&c, We have determined, and determine by 
these : 1. The daily paper called the Am- 
sterdam EveningJournal, shail be suppressed. 
The conductor shall not obtain permission to 
be employed again in any periodical work, 
having preiendea io be the writer of a paper 
under our authority; and having spoken, in 
his publication of July 24, in a light and un- 
justifiable manner cf governments with whom 
we are at_peace. 2. Since no subject is per- 











-mitted to speak in the name of bis sovereign, 


and as it is unlawful for any private personto 
censure the acts of different governments, 
otherwise than in speech, and this entirely 
within his own domestic circle, every con- 
ductor of any printed work, who shall act in 
opposition to this law, shall be punished as 
anopen disturber of the public tranquillity, 
and a transgressor of his duties to his sove- 
reign —C.J.Vay Braker. Given at Mentz, 
August 6, 1800, co 
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But if I should find 
myself disappointed, as I am confident of 





